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FOUNTAINS ABBEY. 
SIR : To Mrs. Nealy's inquiry concerning Fountains 
Abbey, under the heading "Historical Queries," in the March 
number of The Art Amateur, I offer the following response : 
Fountains Abbey is situated four miles from Ripon, Yorkshire, and 
is the seat of the Marquis of Ripon, the present governor-general 
of India. It is one of the most picturesque abbeys in England, is 
in a wonderful state of preservation, and is yearly visited by 
thousands of sight-seers from all parts of the world. Probably 
it has been painted by more artists and amateurs than any other 
abbey in England, with the exception of Bolton Abbey. If Mrs. 
Nealy will write to Mr. William Harrison, Bookseller, Ripon, 
Yorkshire, England, for " Walbran's Shilling Guide to Fountains 
Abbey," she will get the whole history of the abbey; this book 
contains the fullest information on the subject, and is a standard 
work by one of the leading English antiquarians, himself a Ripon 
man, and well informed on the subject. Mr. Harrison keeps both 
photographic views and wood-engravings of the abbey in different 
positions at all prices from one shilling upward. Being myself a 
Riponer, I beg to offer this suggestion as Mrs. Nealy's best source 
of obtaining the fullest information on the subject. 

A. Benley, Fort Omaha, Neb. 

WHAT IS A "COLONIST?" 
Sir : There has been much discussion in our little 
club as to the proper meaning of the term " colorist," and to de- 
cide the matter, it is agreed to leave it to The Art Amateur. 
"A" maintains that no artist can be called a colorist who does 
not use a rich palette and distribute his colors with brilliant effect. 
" B " says any painter may be called a colorist who produces har- 
monious coloring, no matter whether it be brilliant or not. And 
" C " goes so far as to say that the possession of'neither brilliancy 
nor even color is necessary to entitle an artist to the title of color- 
ist. He contends that a man may paint "en camaieu " and still 
be a colorist if he distributes skillfully the lights and shades as 
they are in the model. " A " " B " and " C," Toledo, O. 

Answer. — We should certainly say that " C " is the nearest to 
the truth. The employment of many colors in a composition is 
not essential to entitle an artist to the rank of "colorist." We 
would go further, indeed, than " C," and say that not only may a 
painter " en cama'i'eu " be a colorist ; but a painter in mono- 
chrome might claim the title, and so also might an engraver who 
gives a faithful copy of a picture, distinguishing skillfully the vari- 
ous planes of the aerial perspective of a landscape, and the relief 
of each particular object and its texture. 

FAINTING PHOTOGRAPHS IN WATER- 
COLORS. 
Barrett, Troy, N. Y.— (i) Full directions for color- 
ing photographs in water-colors were published in this magazine 
in the issues of December, 1879, and February and March, 1880. 
(2) The photograph chosen to color must not be dark, but clear 
and well-defined, and wholly free from stains or spots. For fair 
complexions a light impression is especially desirable ; but it must 
not be so light that the half tones are wanting. For general pur- 
poses, a warm neutral tint or gray is best. Heavy shadows of 
purple-brown, or of an inky tone are very objectionable, for they 
cannot be made to harmonize with the natural shadows of flesh. 



HOW TO CAST CLA Y MODELS IN PLASTER. 

Phidias, Boston.— In taking a cast of your clay 
bust from a plaster mould the greatest care will be necessary. If 
you have never seen the operation, it would be wise to employ a 
professional moulder, and ask him to let you see how it is done. 
If this is not feasible, the following directions may be sufficient. 
The mould is made in two parts, and is well greased before being 
used so as to prevent any parts adhering to it when the time 
comes to separate the cast from the matrix. 

M. A. L. Vago, a teacher of modelling, says : " Begin by placing 
a band or ridge of clay around the head after the manner of the 
rim of a hat, about the back part of the head rather than at the 
top, after the fashion that hats are worn by sailors. A thin 
layer of plaster is then carefully thrown about the bust, until the 
part below the rim is thoroughly covered right up to the edge of 
the clay margin, avoiding as much as possible the plaster splash- 
ing on to the model above the clay ridge. The quantity of plaster 
to be mixed for this purpose will depend on the size of the model, 
and must be judged of by the operator. In mixing the plaster for 
the first layer, some water, about sufficient for the purpose, is 
poured into a basin large enough to admit of mixing. The water 
is then tinted by throwing in a little dry Venetian red or yellow 
ochre as supplied by colormen in powder. After one or other of 
these colors has been well stirred into the water by means of a 
spoon, the plaster is then lightly but quickly sprinkled in until it 
is seen rising nearly level in all parts with the surface of the 
water ; it is then stirred up, and not before, and without delay 
applied to the model by throwing on with the hand or a spoon, 
whichever is found to answer best. This must be done very ex- 
peditiously. The plaster should be used while in a thin fluid 
state, for if applied when it becomes thick or stiff, it will impress 
or distort the model. 

" After the first layer of tinted plaster, about the thickness of two 
or three silver dollar pieces, is on, it should be slightly sprinkled 
with a little clayey water, that is, water with a little clay stirred 
into it, about sufficient to give it a milky consistency. This is 
used to serve to separate the first thin tinted layer of plaster from 
the second thick white layer which follows. After the first layer 
has been sprinkled with the clay water, it has then to be covered 
with another layer of plaster mixed as the previous one, but with- 
out color, and spread on about half an inch or more in thickness 
all over. Large models require the mould to be thicker than small 
ones for fear of a collapse while working. When this part of the 
mould has been made sufficiently strong or thick, the clay band 
or rim is next carefully removed from around the head, and any 
roughness about the margin of the mould, formed by the clay 
band, should be carefully cut away, and four or more sloping 
notches cut equidistant in the margin of the mould, which is then 
brushed over with clay water ; then a thin layer of tinted plaster 
is applied to the uncovered part of the model, extending right to 
the outer edge of margin of the first part. This is sprinkled with 
clay water, and then covered with a thick layer of uncolored 
plaster, as in the previous part of the mould. The mould has 
now to be sprinkled with water (not clayey), until it is thoroughly 
saturated and shining with wetness. Plaster, even when recently 
Tiixed, is, as soon as it is set, very porous and absorbent, and re- 
quires a deal of sprinkling, or soaking where possible, to suffi- 
ciently saturate it. Any superfluous plaster that may be over- 
lapping where the mould should separate, should be removed by 
cutting away. The top piece of the mould is now to be pulled 
off ; should it resist, it may be pried at the opening with a chisel 
at different points. When the top piece is removed, the clay 
model is then carefully withdrawn from the interior of the mould 
piecemeal. Whatever instrument is found most convenient for 
this purpose may oe used. It is best to clear the clay from the 
middle of the model, until it gets thin enough to bend away the 
rest remaining on the interior of the mould. In getting the clay 



out some care is necessary to avoid notching the interior of the 
mould, for any impressions thus made will produce correspond- 
ing defects in the cast ; although these may be easily remedied, 
it is better to avoid this trouble by a little previous care. When 
every particle of clay has been removed, the mould should be 
carefully washed throughout the interior with a limp-haired brush. 
When thoroughly washed the mould should be left to drain for 
awhile, and then washed with soft soap reduced to a creamy con- 
sistency with boiling water, about a pint and a half to a half 
pound of soft soap. It is best applied with a brush as in shaving. 
After the interior of the mould has been well brushed all over, 
some sediment of the soap will remain on the surface; this must 
be all carefully brushed out, but no water should be used for the 
purpose. When thus prepared the top piece is to be replaced 
and bound down firmly with cord. The exterior should now 
again be well saturated with water. A layer of plaster, mixed as 
previously directed, without color, is now thrown in and shaken 
all over the interior of the mould. Other layers are to follow 
this in quick succession until the cast becomes thick enough. 

" In twenty minutes after throwing in the last coat of plaster the 
cast should be sufficiently set to remove the mould therefrom. 
With chisel and mallet the exterior mould is gently chipped away 
from the interior tinted layer, which is next removed by being 
picked off with whatever kind of tool is found best for the pur- 
pose — one flat, pointed and slightly curved at the end, is mostly 
used. The cast may now be finished at leisure." 



VARNISHING OIL PAINTINGS. 

P. S. D., Cincinnati. — (1) It is decidedly undesirable 
to varnish an oil painting until several months after it has been 
painted. If, however, as you say, you have orders to varnish the 
portrait before forwarding it to the sitter, use mastic varnish, for 
that may at any time be removed without danger to the picture. 
Under any circumstances, however, do not attempt to varnish un- 
til the last painting is quite dry and hard. (2) The room in which 
it is done should be moderately warm. 



MAKING A DRA WING BOARD. 

P. C, Whitehall, N. Y. — Any carpenter will make 
you a drawing-board from the following diagram, which, with the 
accompanying directions, is given by one who has used it with 
success. He says : "I have had all kinds of boards made ; some 
were tenoned through the clamps, some slivered in the clamps 
only, some in the form of a panel fitting into a frame, but 
I was glad enough to come down to the simple battened 
board as the best form for a drawing - board of any size ; 
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the T-square then always runs on a hard end-wood, which does 
not wear out half so quickly as tongued clamps would. It does not 
matter whether the board be exactly square or not, so long as the 
left end is straight, all vertical lines being obtained by a sett- 
square from the T-square." The diagram shows at A, a section of 
the board through the clamps ; and at B, elongated screw-holes in 
the clamps to allow for swelling. The boards should be made of 
the cleanest and driest pine obtainable. D is an enlarged view of 
•the clamp. 

"HA TCHING ' ' A ND ' ' S TIPPL ING " IN 
MINI A TURES. 

Mrs. B. de F., New York. — (1) Hatching consists 
in working on the color in short strokes, following as nearly 
as possible the form of the features ; that is, the strokes some- 
what horizontal on the forehead, and circular about the eyes, mouth 
and general contour. These strokes are then crossed with similar 
ones, avoiding, however, the formation of direct right angles. 
This should be done with a firm touch, making each little stroke 
as even as possible. (2) Stippling is somewhat similar, only fine 
dots with the point of the brush are used instead of lines. The 
effect in both cases is to give depth and transparency, and at the 
same time retain greater purity of tint than could possibly be 
effected by any washing of mixed colors. 

EVENING SKY EFFECT IN WATER-COLORS. 

P. T. A., Chicago. — The effect is produced by soft- 
ening, first wetting with waler the part to be softened, and, while 
it is wet, running the color along the edge of the wetted part. 
The outline of the picture being made out delicately, and with a 
rather hard pencil, lest the sketch might injure the purity of 
the tints, mix a light tint of cobalt, turn the board upside clown, 
slope it moderately, and with clean water wet about three inches 
in breadth, and all across that part of the sky next the horizon 
where the blue is to terminate ; run the tint of cobalt about half- 
way in on the wetted part and cover the blue of the sky, mov- 
ing the brush in horizontal sweeps ; the blue will unite with 
the water, so as to soften off with the utmost delicacy. In order 
to deepen the blue toward the upper part of the sky, it will be 
necessary to go over it two or three times, softening off in 
the same way as at first ; but, of course, as the blue is not to 
extend so far each time, the wetting must be done wherever the 
required tint is to terminate; take care that each tint is dry before 
anothtr is begun. When the blue is done, turn the board, and 
proceed with the yellow. Raw sienna, with a little gamboge and 
a slight toning of the purest pink madder, will make a tint that 
may serve very well for this purpose. Wet all across the drawing 
and high up on the blue with clean water, in the same way as was 
done for the blue tint, and run the yellow in with a full brush and 
a light hand, so as not to disturb the blue, bringing the yellow 
very low down in the drawing; repeat the wettings and timings 
till the yellow is finished. Where the blue and yellow unite, the 
color will be green ; that must be neutralized by a couple of very 
delicate washes of red ; pink madder is the best color for this pur- 
pose ; the red should pass over the greater part of the blue and 
yellow, but its strength must be where these meet ; be careful that 
each wash of color is dry before another be passed over it. Any 
clouds may be put in with transparent gray, red, or orange, as 
may be required. The tones which have been mentioned will 
correspond to those of nature. Let the student study a fine 
cloudless evening sky, and it will be found that between the blue 
and yellow a pinky tone is interposed, by which the greenness is 
neutralized. This pink color is scarcely seen during wet weather, 
and then the green tone is very perceptible. This mode of paint- 
ing an evening sky is recommended by Henry O'Neill, an Eng- 
lish water-colorist of reputation. Other artists have different 
methods. Some begin at the top with the rose tint, and, while 
wet, change to a yellow ; when the yellow is done they turn the 
board, and commencing near the horizon with a rose or a purple 



tint, change gradually (while wet) into a blue, and when the blue 
and yellow are put on, wash with pure water in order to remove 
blemishes ; in either way the tones are nearly the same. 

ORANGE IN BLONDE COMPLEXIONS. 
A Subscriber, New York.— The blonde or fair 
complexion is always more or less allied to an orange tint 
throughout. Chevreul, a high authority on chromatics, says : 
" The color of light hair being essentially the result of a mixture 
of red, yellow and brown, we must consider it as a very pale 
orange-brown." He means, of course, that orange is the full I 
hue to which blonde complexions most nearly approximate. In 
what is termed decidedly red hair, the orange is certainly decided 
enough, as also, although in a less degree, in auburn and chestnut 
hair, the approximation to orange growing less decided as the 
yellow or brown tint prevails. He adds : " The color of the skin, 
although of a lower tone, is analogous to the hair, except in the 
red parts ; further, blue eyes are really the only part of the fair 
type which form a contrast of color with the ensemble, for the red 
parts produce with the rest of the skin only a harmony of analogy 
of hue, or at most a contrast of hue, not of colors ; and the parts 
of the skin contiguous to the hair, the eyebrows, and eyelashes 
give rise to a harmony of analogy, either of scale or of hue. The 
harmonies of analogy, then, evidently predominate in the fair 
type over the harmonies of contrast. When hazel eyes exist in 
the fair type, as is not unfrequently the case, in conjunction with 
chestnut hair, the harmony of analogy is complete." 

WATER-COLOR PIGMENTS FOR GLAZING. 

Bantling, New Orleans. — (1) For glazing in water- 
colors, the most transparent and serviceable pigments are those 
which look the darkest in the cake ; but light red, Roman 
ochre, and crimson are also good glazing colors. Indian red, 
Indian yellow, and vermilion are not so good because of their 
opacity. (2) For ordinary purposes we prefer the moist colors, as 
they come in earthenware pans, and arranged in handy little tin 
sketching boxes. The tube colors are chiefly serviceable in large 
works which call for a considerable body of color to be laid on in 
a short time. 

"AMBER ENAMEL." 

Sir : Having noticed an advertisement in The Art 
Amateur of " Amber Enamel," etc., I wish to ask if you can in- 
form me what it is ? Can it be used on tiles for fireplaces ? How 
durable is it — does it bear ordinary washing ? 

Subscriber, Colorado Springs, Col. 

Answer. — Goddard & Fraser claim that their " Amber Enam- 
el " is a fair substitute for the glaze used in pottery. Of course, 
it is not imperishable like the latter. We have submitted our cor- 
respondent's queries to them, and they reply as follows: "Our 
Amber Enamel is suitable for tiles for fireplaces. We suppose 
that it is permanent ; but as it is a recent invention we cannot 
speak with authority. It does bear ordinary washing, or any 
ordinary use that art pottery is generally subjected to." 



AS TO "RETOUCHING" AN OLD MASTER. 

S. S., Hartford, Conn. — Under no circumstances 
think of having your " Old Master" touched up, unless, indeed, 
you are prepared to have its value greatly lessened by the opera- 
tion. Nothing is more difficult than to do such a thing well ; and 
no matter how well it is done, you may be sure that it will always 
be apparent to the practised eye. If it needs refining, as seems 
probable from your account of its condition, send it to the besl 
man in the country who makes a specialty of such work. 

SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 
Democrat, Laconia, N. C. — The Portfolio is an 
English monthly art publication, edited by P. G. Hamerton, a 
famous critic. It makes a specialty of giving fine etchings. 
Write to J. W. Bouton, 706 Broadway, New York, for a pro- 
spectus of it. 

Mahlstick, Newark, N. J.— By no means employ in 
your decoration such colors as pearl-white, verdigris or iodine 
scarlet. They will certainly turn black or fade. 

Mrs. Jno. H., San Francisco, asks "How to take 
the varnish pff a piece of furniture." It must be scraped off, and 
the furniture will then have to be refinished. 

S. T., Boston. — Glazing, in water-color painting, 
means the process of altering, or bringing out to its pitch, the 
tone of a color, by passing over it, when dry, a thin wash, either 
of another and transparent color, or of any kind of gum or 
varnish. 

S. T.. Syracuse, N. Y. — The word "cartoon" 
comes from the Italian "cartone," stout paper, or pasteboard. 

Jeweller, Chicago. — Doubtless the goldsmith's 
workshop sent forth many of the greatest sculptors, painters, and 
architects in Europe. There was, for example, Albert Diirer, 
in Germany, and in Italy Ghirlandajo, Brunelleschi, Luca della 
Robbia, Ghiberti, Andrea del Verocchio, and Benvenuto Cellini. 

PlNXlT. Cleveland, O. — There is nothing new in the 
idea. Titian, in all probability, adopted it, and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds wrote: "A picture, to possess harmony of coloring, 
should look as if it was painted with one color (suppose umber 
and white), and when the chiaroscuro was complete, the color of 
each object should be glazed over it." 

B. F., Toledo, O. — (1) A trial piece of china with all 
the colors is, after being fired, very useful for reference. Below 
the patches should be the initial letter of the colors used, or a 
number to correspond with a written descriptive list. (2) When 
a decorated piece is ready for firing it is a good precaution to dry 
out the oil by heating it on a stove or in a common oven. 

Aquarelle, Trenton, N. J.— (1) Venetian red and 
a little ochre will give the dull orange. For a brilliant orange, 
first lay on a wash of vermilion, and when that is dry, pass 
a wash of gamboge over it. The gummy character of gam- 
boge makes it useful for glazing ; but it is a color that should 
be used as little as possible. (2) To neutralize either of the abore- 
named tints (as orange is composed of red and yellow) use blue, 
the third primary. On the same principle, if a tint be too purple, 
a little yellow will correct it ; if a green be too light, it may be 
corrected by adding red. (3) Lake and Prussian blue are danger- 
ous colors to use. 

New Subscriber, Hicksville, O. (1) We suppose 

that the preference for water colors over oil colors in flower 
painting is due to the fact that more delicate and transparent 
effects are to be had with the former. For decorative purposes 
oil colors are preferable. (2) F. W. Devoe & Co.'s American 
colors are used by many experienced artists, who find them quite 
as good as Winsor & Newton's. (3) You ask what color you 
should paint " the woodwork of a parlor, the ceiling of which is 
to be decorated with corner and centre pieces of flowers in oil 
painted on dark red velvet paper." You might as well ask what 
colored dress should be worn with a diamond ring. Tell us the 
color of your wall paper, furniture, carpet, and hangings, and we 
will try to advise you. 



